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| from each.’’ He further suggests several im- 
| provements in notation, and in accordance 
| with rules from these, proposes to amend 
| the spelling of some thirty-odd words we have 
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Memorabilia. 
E received the other day Tract No. XLI. 
of the S.P.E., which contains ‘ Persian 

Words in English,’ by Mr. A. A. Daryush, 

and ‘Some Notes on Indian English,’ by 

Mr. R. C. Goffin. Mr. Daryush gives a 

short, substantial account of the ways in 

which our Persian words came to us, and 
is inclined to claim for the Persian one or 
two about which the Oxford Dictionary ic 
either cautiously indefinite or of different 
opinion. Thus the classical group includes 

“cypress ’’—from an Oriental source, says 

‘O.E.D.’—which our author would derive 

from the Persian sarv; and ‘“ narcissus,”’ 

which, coming to us through the Greek nar- 
kissos, should be connected, not with narke 
referri 

Plutarch have it, but rather with nargess, 

which is the name of the flower in Persian. 

In the mediaeval group we have ‘‘ algorism,”’ 

name for the Arabic decimal system of 

numbers, and “‘ sugar.’’ The Sanserit deri- 
vation of ‘‘sugar’’ through Arabic is re- 
pudiated ; we are to take it that Arabic drew 
it from Persian. And ‘‘ algorism’’ — not 

Arabic at all — is to be referred to 

“ Al-Kharazmi,” that is, a native of 

Kharazm, in Central Asia. In the modern 

group the word ‘‘ verandah ”’ is taken back 

to the Persian barandaz, literally ‘‘ load- 
threw,’’ used as the word for a covered pas- 

Sage or portico in front of a caravanserai, 

where goods are unloaded for protection. 

Some interesting paragraphs are devoted to 
the modern conventional system for the trans- 
literation of Oriental words, and its effect 
on pronunciation. ‘‘I have often noticed,” 
says Mr. Daryush, ‘‘ that people who have 

4 learnt Persian on some rough and ready 

phonetic system, pronounce far better than 

ose using the conventional one. I have 
several times proved this by asking some- 
one unacquainted with Persian to read aloud 


to its heavy fragrance, as Pliny and | 





adopted from the Persian. To take half-a- 
dozen or so of the more familiar, he would 
write bakshesh for ‘‘ baksheesh’’; darbaar 
(‘‘ durbar ’’) ; farmaan (‘‘ firman’’); Kadeev 
(‘‘Khedive’’); shecaar (‘‘shikar’’); ‘‘vazeer’’ 
(‘‘ vizier’’) and zanana (‘‘ zenana’’). 


[EB have recently received Part i. of Vol. 
xiii. of Records of Buckinghamshire, 
the Journal of the Architectural and Archaeo- 


| logical Society for the County of Bucking- 


ham. This has a special interest in that it 
records the opening, last June 9, of the ex- 
tension of the Society’s premises—and, above 
all, of their new muniment room—at Ayles- 
bury, by the Master of the Rolls. The re- 
port of Lord Hanworth’s instructive and en- 
couraging speech is followed by a few facts 
concerning the construction of the muniment 
room contributed by Mr. Martyn. The ex- 
cavations for this, involving the wheeling 
of 5,000 barrow-loads of earth out into the 
street and their subsequent carting away, laid 
bare within a few yards of one another, an 
old well and an old cess-pit, together with a 
quantity of human remains. The well 
proved useful, as it was possible to dispose of 
some of the excavated earth down its shaft. 
The bones seemed not to represent original 
burials, but re-burials of what had been pre- 
viously disturbed. The cess-pit had to have 
a large reinforced concrete beam thrown 
across it in order to carry one of the side- 
walls—an item which was borne without ad- 
dition to the estimated expense, as the old 
foundations proved deeper than was expected 
and a good deal of the ‘‘ underpinning ”’ 
allowed for was found unnecessary. Steel 
rods of various sizes to the measure of 2 
miles in length, were used in the reinforce- 
ment of concrete. The roof over the new 
muniment room would carry safely a load of 
20 tons. The area of the room is 384 sq. ft., 
and provides space for about 780 ft. of 15in. 
steel shelving. The surrounding passage has 
280 sq. ft. of space for storage of material 
of minor importance. The door of the room, 
both fireproof and waterproof, would keep 
out any flood that did not come up to the 
keyhole. 

In illustration of the contents of a muni- 
ment room, we have here a description of 
three typical sorts of documents from among 
those housed within it: a Court Roll of Win- 
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slow, quite perfect, of 1671; a group of wills 
from Swanburne dating from the end of the 
seventeenth and beginning of the eighteenth 
century ; and a schedule of the bucks taken in 
Whaddon Chase during 1766, with note of 
the persons to whom they were presented. 

Mr. Francis W. Reader contributes an 
illustrated paper on ‘ Further Discoveries 
of Domestic Mural Paintings.’ The princi- 
pal Note deals with the further excavations 
at Notley Abbey. 


QUR correspondent, Mr. Ateyn LYELL 

Reape, has been good enough to send us 
a copy of an ingenious map-pedigree on which 
he records, in a manner to strike eye and 
memory at once, the descent, homes and divers 
burial-places of his ancestors in the direct 
line for six generations. The tract of coun- 
try is included in a parallelogram stretching 
north-westward, from a base-line running be- 
tween Horton in Staffordshire, and Market 
Drayton, just within Shropshire, to Sefton 
in Lancashire, not far from Blundellsands on 
the coast of the Irish Sea, where Mr. Reade 
is now living. Each place where there is a 
family burial is marked by a large oblong, 
in likeness of a grave-slab, on which is set 
out the inscription on the tomb. The several 
slabs are boldly numbered according to gener- 
ation and connected by a conspicuous chain, 
which begins at Horton and, winding about 
to the west and a little to the north for three 
generations, goes with the fifth and sixth up 
into Lancashire. The successive dwelling- 
places of these Reades are marked on the 
map, as also the homes whence they brought 
their wives, and particulars of both are given 
in neat blocks of script. The sixth in the 
line, who lies buried at Sefton, Thomas Mel- 
lard Reade, father of our correspondent, was 
the geologist, to whom is owing, among other 
things, much of our knowledge of the glacial 
and post-glacial geology of Lancashire. One 
of the greatést desiderata in genealogy is, we 
think, some diagrammatic scheme which 
shall connect place and race and succession 
in the worker’s imagination and memory 
in such a way as to be instantly available. 
Mr. Reade’s device seems to us an admirable 
suggestion in solution of this little problem. 


LOOKING through Miss Dorothy Margaret 

Stuart’s Centenary Reflections on Sir 
Walter Scott, recently published in pamph- 
let form (2s.) for the English Association by 
the Oxford University Press, we noticed two 
good points in particular. The first was a 
remark or two on Scott’s fondness for ‘‘night 
pieces.’” ‘Guy Mannering,’ ‘The Fortunes 


lof Nigel’ (a book Miss Stuart especially 
admires), ‘ Rob Roy,’ ‘Old Mortality” and 
‘ Woodstock,’ are the novels mentioned to ex- 
emplify this. The list might have been con- 
siderably extended—thus, in ‘The Heart of 
Midlothian,’ if there are long spells of day- 
light, the nocturnal scenes are of outstand- 
ing impressiveness. The next point follows 
close upon this—a discussion of a word much 
used in criticism of Scott which certainly 
requires some defining: ‘‘ staginess.’’ Our 
author’s definition is: “‘ A certain quality of 
style, speech and action which causes the 
artificially heightened values of the stage- 
play to prevail for the moment over 
natural colour and perspective.’’ She allows 
the word a kindlier sense, and makes the 
shrewd observation tha$ ‘‘ Curiously enough, 
we are seldom conscious of ‘ stagy ’ effects in 
| reading a good play, though such effects are 
insistent and intolerable when, for our sins, 
| we have to read a bad one.’’ She presently 
| speaks of ‘‘ patches of dramatic—even melo- 
| dramatic—action and dialogue which switch 
| the technique over from that of the novelist 
| to that of the playwright,’’ going on to say 
that ‘‘ these alterations of tempo’”’ do not 
| impair essential artistic unity We are not 
perfectly certain, though, that in tempo is 
the main seat of ‘‘ staginess.’”” It is a 
subject that as a whole would repay some 
separate discussion from the latest modern 
point of view, for the relation between the 
| natural and the frankly artificial is for 
ever changing. 


A CORRESPONDENT signing _ himself 
Neufville raises in L’Intermédiaire for 
| Sept. 15-30, the question why the English 
| gentry and nobility whose surnames are de- 
; rived from place-names on the other side of 
| the Channel, have dropped the de which de- 
= this origin. Beaumonts, Harcourts, 
| 
| 
| 





Beauforts, Montgomerys, Caillys, use these 
names as if they were simple personal names, 
though the collateral branches of these and 
other families in like case who remained in 
their original home, still use the de which 
marks their name as a place-name. The 
writer says that this dropping of the de may 
be observed in process in original sources of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, and 
enquires the reason for it. We should 
imagine that since the names did not, in 
| general, represent the principal seats of the 
| respective families in England, the de was 
dropped as superfluous and _ inconvenient. 
But perhaps a learned reader has some better 
‘ explanation to offer. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 
A YEAR’S DRAMA AND MUSIC. | 
From THE Diary or THE First EARL 


or EGMONT. | 


(See ante p. 219). | 
E next note of going to the play occurs | 
| 
| 
| 
| 





under July 31, and there 1s no more 
mention of music or the drama till Monday, 
Oct. 7, when ‘‘ I dined with brother Percival 
and carried him to the play called The 
Miser.’ Egmont had seen this before on 
Feb. 20, 1732/3: ‘‘ After dinner I went to 
the new play called ‘The Miser’ which is | 
well translated from Moliére by Mr. Fielding | 
and well acted.”’ | 

On Tuesday, Nov. 5, having been to Court | 
after an endeavour to sell his niece’s stock | 
in the City, and then dined at home, in the 
evening he ‘‘ went to the opera, where | 
heard the finest voice that Europe affords, | 
Faranelli, lately come over.”’ 

Next day he went ‘‘to the Wednesday’s | 
Music Club for the first time this winter,’’ 
and records no more music till Wednesday, 
Nov. 28, which was a notable occasion, for 
“I dined with my daughter Hanmer, and 
then carried her and Helena to our public | 
music at the Crown and Anchor, where the 
crowd of auditors was very great; Faranelli, 
Curona, and Mr. Matheis were our singers, 
and we had 24 performers on instruments. | 
107 wax candles lighted the room, and all | 
came away contented.”’ : 

It is suggested that Curona should be iden- 
tified with Cuzzoni, a singer whom Egmont 
heard on March 24 following, and as before 
with Farinelli, whose name in this entry he 
spells in the usual way. So ends his pursuit 
of music and plays in 1734. 


Without following chronological order fur- | 
ther it may be of interest to note occurrences 
of well-known musicians or plays in the rest 
of the diary. Handel, as was to be expected, 
makes frequent appearance. Soon after his 
atrival in England, in February 1731/2 
Egmont heard ‘‘ the Opera Sosarmis, made 
by Hendel, which takes with the town, and 


that justly, for it is one of the best I ever 


heard. 
He next heard ‘Esther ’— 


| as ‘‘ an inimitable composition.”’ 
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company were highly pleased, some of the parts 
being well performed. 

He heard this again twice at an interval of 
but a few days in March 1734/5. 

It would be interesting to know what was 
‘* Hendel’s’’ ‘Oratory’ composed in the 
Church Style ’’ to which he went twice at the 
Opera House in May 1732 — where, on the 
second occasion, the Royal Family were 
present and the house crowded. 

The “fine masque of Acis and Galatea, 
com by Hendel ’’ he heard first in June 
1732, and again both in March and April 
1736 and in February 1740/1, with Dryden’s 
‘Ode.’ (‘‘ Dryden’s famous Ode on the 
Cecilia Feast ’’ set ‘‘ to very fine music’”’ at 
‘‘Mr. Hendel’s entertainment’? had wound 
up a day in February 1735/6.) 

‘ Deborah ’ ‘‘ an oratorio made by Hendel ”’ 
of which he says ‘“‘ It was very magnificent, 
near a hundred performers, among whom 
about twenty-five singers ’’’ Egmont had also 
heard for the first time in 1732. 

He is usually pleased with performances of 
Hendel’s works, but at the Prince of Wales’s 
wedding exclaims in vexation that ‘‘ An an- 
them composed by Hendel for the occasion 
was wretchedly sung by Abbot, Gates, Lee, 
Bird and boy.’’ Of these Gates (1685 ?-1773) 
has a place in the ‘D.N.B.,’ and Bird 
contrived to marry a young widowed mar- 
chioness. 

Handel’s ‘‘ new oratorio’’ ‘ The Flight out 
of Egypt,’ which he calls also ‘ Joseph in 


| Egypt,’ was heard thrice by Egmont in the 


course of the diary: in 1743/4 he praises it 


* Semele,’ 
which he calls in differently an ‘‘ opera’’ and 
an ‘‘ oratorio’’ he seems to have heard twice, 
and he notes also’attendance at the ‘ ora- 
torio’”’ ‘Hercules’ and at ‘‘ Sampson.’’ 


| Going once, in 1738, to an oratorio he does 


not name he counted the audience ‘‘ near 


| 1,300 persons besides the gallery and the 


upper gallery. I suppose,” 
‘““he got this night 1,000I.”’ 
One of the most notable records of music 


he concludes, 


| is that under Feb. 27, 1734/5: 


After dinner I went to the Royal Society and 
then to the Thursday Vocal Academy at the 
Crown Tavern where we had 19 voices, 12 
violins and 5 basses. The famous Miserere of 
Allegri, forbid to be copied out or communi- 
, cated to any under pain of excommunication, 
being reserved solely for the use of his chapel, 

was sung, being brought us by the Earl of 


I went to the Music Club, where the King’s Abercorn, whose brother contrived to obtain it. 


Chapel boys acted the History of Hester, writ 
by Pope and composed by Hendel. This oratoria 
or religious opera is exceeding fine, and the 


In January 1744/5 ‘“ Henry Purcell’s 
music in the opera of ‘King Arthur’ was 
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well performed,’’ at the Vocal Academy of 
Music. 

To turn now to plays—there is no mention 
of Shakespeare till 1740, when on the last day 
of the year he went ‘‘ to the play, As you like 
it. It was well acted and there is a good 
moral in it,’’ almost word for word what he 
says of ‘ Elmeric.’ In the following February 
he went ‘‘to a play of Shakespeare’s, the 
Merchant of Venice,’’ on which he makes no 
comment; nor does he on Henry VIII the 
only other of Shakespeare’s plays he seems to 
have seen acted. 
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French plays Egmont often went to see in | 


the winter 1734/5, thus: Le 
Londres (a farce following ‘‘the French Play”’ 
—unnamed) which ‘“ 

well acted ’’ ; ‘ La vie est longe ’ (sic), ‘‘ with 
a petit piece called Arlequin Cartouche ”’ ; 
ideas des Richesses, ‘‘ an excellent 
satire’’; while ‘ Le Misanthrope’ is seen by 
him in the following May. 

Of Ben Jonson’s plays there is mention of 
‘The Alchemist,’ ‘ Volpone’ (Egmont calls 
it ‘ The Fox’); ‘ The Silent Woman.’ Other 
old plays which he saw are Vanbrugh’s 
‘Provoked Wife’; Buckingham’s ‘ Rehear- 
sal’; and Shirley’s ‘The Gamester’ ; 
Dryden’s ‘Don Sebastian’ and ‘Spanish 
Fryar’; Beaumont and Fletcher’s ‘ Maid’s 
Tragedy.’ Fielding’s ‘ Pasquin’ he seems 
to have seen thrice, noting on March 26, 
1736: ‘‘ I went to the Haymarket Playhouse 
to see Pasquin again, which was extremely 
crowded, though the 17th day of its acting.”’ 
The following year, also at the Haymarket, 
he saw Fielding’s ‘ Historical Register,’ and 
says of it: “‘It is a good satire on the times 
and has a good deal of wit.’’ 

Only once, that we have discovered, is a 
classical play mentioned, and the entry: 
““T went in the evening to the play called 
Oedipus,” may leave one in doubt what it 
was Egmont saw. 

One of the few passages of criticism occurs 
in 1738/9, when he has just seen ‘‘ the new 
play called Mustapha, wrote by Mr. Mallet’’ ; 
“the language of it,’’ he says, “‘ is lofty, 
but not bombast, the sentiments fine and 
justly expressed, the characters kept up to 
and the principles of honour and virtue in- 
culcated; in a word one of our best modern 
tragedies.’’ 

For somewhat more than two years before, 
—in August, 1747—the Diary ends, there is 
nothing concerned with music or plays. The 
last mentions of them are in March, 1744/5: 


Francois a | 


was very diverting and | 
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“Went at night to Mr. Arn’s Oratorio at 
Drury Lane Playhouse,’’ and ten days later: 
‘In the evening went to the play called 
‘The Stratagem.’ ”’ 

Of the daughters whose voices he had had 
so carefully trained and whose singing evi- 
dently delighted him so much, Helena, the 
younger, died about two years before he did, 
‘“ at the Hotwell, near Bristol, of the con- 
sumption.’’ The same scourge a few years 
earlier had widowed the elder daughter, 
Catherine Hanmer. 

PEREGRINUS. 


AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 
CARRIER’S BILL. 


N Vol. xi. of the James Halliwell-Phillipps 
Collection of old bills, inventories and 
accounts in the Library of Congress, occurs 
a statement of expenditures, which, includ- 
ing as it does two curious items, and an in- 
teresting comment regarding the King, is 

worth printing: 

Laid out for Wm Archer Esqr 








£8. d. 
May 24 paid for sending y" night 
| 1717 Gowne to ye Coach 00 003 
———- pid ye coach Carrage for ye 
Gowne 00 010 
25 pid for a litle parcle from ye 
Coach 00 00 2 
pid for sending it to Tho Perry 00 00 6 
pid a Porter for bringing a 
parcle from Leaden Hall 00 00 6 
27 pid for a letter 00 00 3 
pid for sending ye Housins to 
Draper 00 00 3 
June 12 pid for a letr 00 00 3 
14 pid for 2 letrs 00 00 6 
pid for 2 Botles of salvolatula 00 05 0 
pid for 2 Books for Mr Eyre 00 005 
15 pid for bringing a letr from 
Perry 





pid ye woman sent from Mr 
Lincoln to enquire after Mr 
Eyers Cook 

pid for sending ye salvolatula 





& ye books to ye Coach 00 00 3 
pid ye Coach Carrage for it 00 00 6 
paid for bringing ten pounds 
from Perry 
19 pid for a letr 00 00 4 
July 4 pid ye Carrage of ye Goods & ye 


maids by ye Waggon to Essex 01 11 0 
pid for a cart to carry ym to 

White Chapple 00 02 6 
pid to a Porter to help Loade 

ym at ye Queenes Armes 0 006 
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pid Price for goeing twice to 

W Chapple & for Loading & 
vnloading &c 00 04 0 
02 09 8 


sent downe a bill 
May 24 of 


in all 26 02 73% 
\t the end of the bill occurs the following 
letter : 
sr 
{have here sent an account of wt [ laid out 
since I sent downe my bill, weh if yu please may 
he added to yt. I have alsoe enclosed one from 
Wt Peirce weh was left wth me some time agoe 
[am sorry to heare y¥ are so Lill, Mrs Freeman 
presents her Humble service to yu & returns 
abundance of thanks for yor letter concerning 
her affaire at Benham, ye King past ye act of 
Grace yesterday, & some say no King ever 
made such a one before, for he have given ym 
all ye estates & all ye profitts yt ye Comisioners 
have receive out of ye esteats & weh I hope will 
please y™. pray present our humble duty & 
service to Mr Archer, & Mr & Mrs Wrotesley & 
except ye same yr selfe from 

Yr Humble servant 


A Cheveley 
July 16th 1717 


On the reverse of the bill: 


London 
Reed August : 22d. ; 1717 — of Wm 
Archer Esq. Twenty six pounds 
Six shillings & nine pence In full 
of all accounts, Reed for my sister 
Avelin Cheeveley 
£26: 6 : 9 


pr me Grace Cheveley 


note all pind to this payd in it 
The bill is addressed : 
These 
For Mr Eyre 
at Coopersale in 
Essex 
And the following note is in William 
Archer’s handwriting : 
Mrs Cheavleys suplimt to her 
bill & one inclosd from Pierce lace 
man to be inquird into 


Marion H. ADDINGTON. 
Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 





“LEADING APES IN HELL.” 


She is your treasure, 
husband; 
I must dance barefoot on her wedding-day, 
And for your love to her, lead apes in hell. 
(‘ Taming of the Shrew,’ IT, i). 


she must have a 
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Beatrice (‘Much Ado,’ II. i.) plays with 
the same expression; and other writers be- 
fore and after Shakespeare employ it as he 
does, to convey the consequence of a woman’s 
dying unmarried and childless. The impli- 
cations of the phrase and the precise conno- 
tation of ‘‘ apes’’ have nowhere been eluci- 
dated, so far as I have seen. Steevens, com- 
menting on the Shakespearian use, could say 
no more than that ‘‘ it was an act of post- 
humous retribution.”” In ‘N. and Q.,,’ 
Third Series, a number of contributors dis- 
cussed the expression without any fruitful 
result. Barrére and Leland, in their ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Slang, Jargon and Cant,’ conjec- 
ture a Chinese or Indian origin. Brewer’s 
phrase-books merely quote contexts; other 
works of the kind omit the phrase altogether. 
The underlying idea, however, though prob- 
ably not its place of origin, appears in a 
certain Breton folk-belief. 

In Lower Brittany married women who re- 
frained from having children (contrarient 
Vaugmentation de la famille) appear after death 
in the shape of sows, accompanied by a family 
of little pigs equal in oualen to that of the 
children they would have had if they had 
obeyed the law of nature. Girls who refuse to 
marry for fear of the pains of childbirth are 
exposed to a cruel punishment after death. 
Berhette, who had vowed never to marry till 
she was too old for motherhood, died suddenly 
at the age of 28. The night after she was buried 
she passed through her father’s house wrapped 
in her shroud; she seemed as though she would 
linger, but continued her course when she saw 
following her seven white piglets which cried 
like infants wanting the breast. The same 
scene was repeated several nights in succession. 
These seven pigs were the seven children 
Berhette would have had if she had married. 
In the end they devoured her and were trans- 
formed into seven beautiful boys who went up 
to heaven (Sébillot, ‘ Folk-lore de France,’ 
vol. iii, pp. 148-9). 

The representation of the unborn children 
by apes instead of pigs is, perhaps, sugges- 
tive of a South-European version of the super- 
stition, and the more exotic creatures may 
have reach Elizabethan England in the cur- 
rent of Renaissance influences from Italy. 
| A doctrine of punishment in the next world 
| for not marrying here has recently been re- 
| cognised in the case of the Danaids. Is there 
| anywhere a trace of a belief that souls await 
| birth into this world in the shape of troops 
| of small animals? 

W. WaALtTer GILL. 

(This was discussed in ‘N. & Q.’ last year at 
clxiv. 136, 196, 247, 304.  T.O.M. at the third 
reference, mentions Frazer’s edition of 
| Pausanias where the Danaids are explained un- 
married or uninitiated. } 
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ARISH REGISTERS : CURIOUS 
SURNAMES. 
Culmington, Co, Salop. 


1804, Jan. 10.—Baptism of ‘‘ Susan 
daughter of Samuel Cautherly, gent, & 
Themisen.’’ (In 1806 ‘‘ Themisen’’ becomes 


the usual ‘‘ Thomasine ’’). 
Wentnor, Co. Salop. 

1718.—Anchorett, a surname I have not 
noticed before, though it was, in somewhat 
the same form, an old Christian name. 

1733, July.—John Ankeret was married. 

In 1734, he appears as John Ancret, in 
1738 as Anchoret; 1753, Anchorite; 1767, 
Ankerit ; 1778, Ankrit; 1782, Ancrit. 

Redrobe, as a surname. 1723.—Baptism 
of Edward Redrobe; 1724-1727, Redrope; 
1770, Edward Redrobe, buried. 


Hersert SouTHam. 


OSTUMES AND FASHION—A_ UNI- 
VERSAL REPLY.—Having for some 
years past collected the queries and replies 
concerning the above, I have been impressed 
by a book recently issued by the London 
Museum, entitled ‘ Costume’ and written by 
a Miss Thalassa Cruso. By means of the 
quite efficient index to this work I have 
found replies to all the questions that have 
appeared in ‘N. and Q.’, complete with 
references to contemporary literature from 
1580 to 1930. Finely illustrated books on 
costume are notoriously and prohibitively 
costly, but this book, being presumably pro- 
duced at the expense of the taxpayer, is so 
cheap as to be practically issued gratis. 


Epwarp HErRon-ALLEN. 


OTTINGS ABOUT DR. EDMUND 
HALLEY (See ante p. 132 and references 
there given).—An exceedingly interesting 
note relating to Halley’s visit to Cambridge, 
in August, 1684, for the purpose of con- 
sulting Newton regarding the effect of gravi- 
tation on the orbit of a planet, will be 


found in the ‘ Primer of the History of’ 


Mathematics,’ by W. W. Rouse Ball (1895), 
which I do not think has hitherto been 
mentioned. 


H. H. Turner, ‘A Voyage in Space’ 


(1915), gives on p. 39 a reproduction of a | 


picture in the possession of Mr. H. P. Hollis 
of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich. It 
is entitled ‘The Return of Halley to See 
His Comet,’ and is stated to be by a French 


artist whose name is not given. Mr. Hollis 
bought the picture in Paris. Is the name 
of the artist known? H. Askew. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


| HE FOUNDATION-STONES OF THE 
HEAVENLY JERUSALEM.—I should 
| be grateful for any information about ancient 
| and mediaeval ideas concerning these twelve 
| stones. I know that, according to the Eng. 
| lish mediaeval Lapidaries, recently pub- 
lished by the Early English Text Society, 
Jasper signifies faith (or faith, hope and 
charity); the Sapphire, hope; Chalcedony, 
the grace of persuasion that draws men from 
evil to good works; Emerald, the fourth 
stone, the faith of the four evangelists; Sar 
donyx, suffering for our Lord’s sake; Sardius, 
Adam commemorated as created on the sixth 
day ; Chrysolite, being the seventh stone, the 
seven gifts of the Holy Ghost; Beryl, the re- 
surrection ; the Topaz, the joys of heaven, and 
(being the ninth), the nine orders of angels; 
Chrysoprase, those that live in travail, also 
in charity. The Jacynth seems not to be ex- 
plained in connection with the Apocalypse; 
nor is the Amethyst. The symbolism is forced 
and unnatural in most instances. Is there 
any literature on the twelve stones apart 
from the Lapidaries? Is it to be supposed 
that any popular beliefs of his own day in- 
fluenced the writer of the Apocalypse in his 
choice of the stones ? 








H. F; 
ALIFAX IN NOVA SCOTIA. In the 
Muster Roll of Captain Charles Brome’s 
Company of the Royal Regiment of Artillery 
for the month of June, 1752, then stationed 
at Halifax, Nova Scotia, the following forts 
are mentioned: Granadier Fort; Lutterell’s 
Fort; Cornwallis’s Fort; Fort Sackville. 
Where were these forts situated? Does 
any trace of them remain at the present 
time? Who was Lutterell ? 
J. H. Leste. 
Lieut.-Colonel. 
OME MEDIAEVAL LATIN WORDS. - 
Du Cange and Maigne do not explain 
the following words; can some reader help! 
(1) Aseziae, some kind of stones used in 
castle-building ; 
(2) combustiones, annual, applied to re 
| cords ; 
(3) namma, excussa ; 
(4) in pullo, applied to a manuscript. 
STUDENT. 


abbreviation first 
dates before the 


F. N. i. 


.C.—When was this 
adopted to denote 
Christian era? 
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Jous KYRTON : CLEMENT BURDETT. 
—Information is sought to identify John 
Kyrton, ob. 14 June, 1566, and Clement 
Burdett, B.D., priest, ob. 20 Dec., 1569, both 
of whom were benefactors to the commun- | 
ity of Syon Abbey in the early days of its | 
exile. J. RB. F. 
XECUTORS OF BISHOP KEMP.—Two 
of the executors of the will of Thomas | 
Kemp, Bishop of London, who died a.p. 1489, 
were Richard Lichfield and Walter Knyght- | 
ley, Doctor of Medicine and of Law. In- | 
formation regarding either of them is 





der of ‘N. and Q.’ 
| of the details of the festivities with which 


THE HIGHLANDS OF SCOTLAND AND 


EASTERN EUROPE.—Could any rea- 
tell me whether any 
Princess Marina was welcomed at Balmoral 


have any parallel in her own country? Are 
there any peculiar Highland customs which 


| resemble customs of Eastern Europe? 


G 3. 


ORTH LONDON RAILWAY TRAIN 
SERVICES.—I am desirous of obtaining 
some information about train services pro- 


wanted. The third executor, Thomas Jan, | vided by the North London Railway on Good 


at the time Canon of St. 
Bishop of Norwich—is well known. 


J.R. F. 


OURNALISTS’ PSEUDONYMS.—Some 


| 
thirty to forty years ago, in some of the | 
sporting papers, (Referee, Sporting Times, | 


ete.) many articles appeared signed ‘‘ Dag- 
onet,’’ “‘ Doss Chiderdoss,”” ‘‘ The Dwarf of 
Blood,’’ and others. Can any reader iden- 
tify these writers by their rea] names? add- 
ing any others of the same sort. I suppose 
it was an ‘‘open secret’’ who they were at 
the time. S. 


(PEECHES OF CHARLES JAMES FOX. 

—I should be grateful for the reference, 
as full as possible, to an obituary panegyric 
by Charles James Fox on the late King 
George II, contrasting his empire policy with 
that of his successor, to the latter’s discredit. 


8. 
OTUS LILIES AND BEANS. — Could 


any reader tell me where lotus beans can 
be obtained in England? They are much 
eaten in India and China as a delicacy, and 
the leaf-stalks are boiled till tender, when 
they are tasty and nourishing. 

The Singara lily, also, which is grown in 
tanks (or lakes) in India, is excellent food. 
In Kashmir this beautiful white water-lily 
is so productive that every square of tank 
yields enough nuts to feed two hundred 
people. The nut is ground into flour, which 
keeps for a long time and is excellent for 
the health. Is there any record of its intro- 
duction into England ? 


There is another water-lily 


and eaten or dried and ground into powder 
for baking. 


G. Hi. 


| his 





in S.W. | 
America, the seed-capsules of which develop | 
numerous acorn-like nuts which are roasted | 


Paul’s—later | Fridays and summer bank holidays, during 
| the years 1900 to 1905, to Hampstead Heath, 
| Kew Bridge and Richmond. 


H. V. Bortey. 


HEOTOKOPULO.—Where can I find the 
best account of this artist, with list of 
pictures and note where they are to be 
seen ? 


R. 
USIC INSPIRED BY PAINTING.—Are 


there any other examples of a series of 
pieces of music based on paintings, as the 


| Goyescas of Granados are on the paintings 


of Goya? 
R. 


Re ‘ORDS OF EMIGRATION: AUSTRA- 
LIA AND NEW ZEALAND. — I am 
particularly anxious to find records of the 
English and Scottish emigrants to Australia 


| between the years, says, 1830 and 1880, and 


to New Zealand after 1861. I have only 


| been able to find lists of some Scottish emi- 
| grants (circa 1775) to America, and between 
| 1837 and 1861 to New Zealand—both at the 
| Public Record Office. 
| all for Australia. 


I have found none at 


Surely these millions (literally) of our 
law-abiding pioneer colonists could not leave 
without a trace? To track a convict sent out 
is easy ! 

T. C. KinnrBurGH. 


= TRUSS OF HAY”: POLITICAL 

PHRASE.—I know that this phrase re- 
fers to some story or epigram connected with 
relations between Prussia and Hanover in 
the eighteenth century. At the risk of being 
revealed as a great ignoramus, I would ask 


J. R. 


for the origin of it. 
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REGIMENTAL BAND OF MUSIC IN 
1860.—In a local newspaper—Jackson’s 


following passage occurs, describing the de- 
parture of a Battery of Royal Artillery— 
3rd Battery, 4th Brigade—under the com- 
mand of Captain Henry Mercer, for New 
Zealand :— 

‘“ The force then marched [from the bar- 
racks] towards the Arsenal, preceded by the 
Chromatic Band of the Royal Artillery.”’ 

What is a ‘‘ Chromatic Band ’ ? 

NEvUx. 


'HE ELDER SISTER’S RIGHT TO BE 


MARRIED FIRST.—It is said that Sir | 


Thomas More proposed to and married the 
elder of two sisters, although he was really 
in love with the younger, because, as he said, 
it would be a shame for the elder to be passed 
by and the younger married first. What 
other similar cases are on record? One 
meets with such cases occasionally in modern 
life—and happy they may prove to be, as 
in the case of More. But are there other 
instances recorded in history of well-known 
people ? 
nm. WU. 


ENNYSON AND DANTE.—In the Intro- 
duction to Sir Norman Lockyer’s ‘ Ten- 
nyson as a Student and Poet of Nature’ 
(1910), it is said that Tennyson was a poet 
who, beyond all others who have ever lived, 


combined the gift of expression with an in- | 
creasing interest in the causes of things and 


in the working out of nature’s laws. And 
further, that when from this point of view 
we compare him with his forerunners, Dante 
is the only one it is needful to name. Is this 
opinion generally accepted ? 

Goethe, it is said, ‘‘ rarely commingled the 
two strands of thought ’’ of poet and stud- 
ent of science. 

Presumably Virgil and Homer are de- 
barred from consideration as having lived in 
an unscientific age. 


H. W. U. 


AMEL AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 
—What is the meaning and origin of the 
woman sitting on a camel, over the entrance 


of the National Gallery, Trafalgar Square? | 


J. LANpDFEAR Lwvcas. 


sin MPOUND FRACTURE.’’—When and 

by whose invention did this, not very 
happy, medical term first come into use to 
denote a fracture in which the skin and sur- 


| rounding tissues of the broken bone are tor, 
| allowing the bone to protrude? 


Woolwich Journal—for December, 1860, the | that for some time I thought the expressin 


| meant what I believe is called a ‘ 


ior Norse? 


| coming usual ? 


| it is thought to be very doubtful. 


| ster that Goldsmith went to Dryden for the 


| Aves OF QUOTATION WANTED.—Who 


I remembe 


* commin 
uted fracture ’’—i.e., bone broken 


in mot 

than one place. 
S. H. L. 
ULMER.—I am anxious for informatin 
about the Bulmer family, former) 


prominent in the counties of Durham an 
Yorkshire. It existed at a period anterior 
to the Norman Conquest. Is the name Saxon 


(See elxvi. 118, 177]. F. D. B. 


PELLING REFORM IN AMERICA. - 
Could any kindly American reader tell 

me what is the present position of this ques. 
tion over there? I recently in a letter say 
“brot’’ and ‘‘ thot ’’ for ‘‘ brought ’’ and 
‘“‘thought.’’ Is this a spelling which is be 
And are the words pro 
nounced in America as it would indicate? 
C. E. i. 

IBBETING ALIVE.—Was this mode of 
execution ever practised in England? li 

so, when was it discontinued? Would a 
criminal in August, 1684, be likely to have 
been gibbeted alive? I have seen it stated 
that Holinshed is the authority for this hav- 
ing been occasionally resorted to, but that 


H. Askew. 

PHRASE OF CARLYLE’S. — Where 

did Carlyle say that it was Calvinism 

that made all the heroes, and what did he 

mean by it? Was it merely that a sense of 

a great destiny, or of being pre-destined to 
fame, is essential for a hero? 

L. S$. 

OXBURGHE CLUB.—Where can I find 

an account of the foundation and his- 

tory of this club? 

ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 

RYDEN: REFERENCE WANTED.—The 

Rev. John Mitford suggested to John For- 


title of ‘She Stoops to Conquer.’ Where does 


this couplet occur in Dryden, and is it correctly 
quoted ? 


“The prostrate lion, when he lowest lies, 
But kneels to conquer, and buts stoops to 


rise. 
C. O. P. 


invented the maxim: “ Never go against 
Nature.” 


B. 
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Replies. ; 


HENRY IV AT BARDNEY, 1406. 
(clxvii. 191, 228). 


Back offering this query, I have traced 
the story through a part translation in 
the ‘ History of Lincolnshire,’ Marrat, iv., 
‘Sketches,’ p. 108, 1816, to the Latin of 
Leland’s Collectanea, T. Hearne, vi., p. 300, 
1774. It was derived from a fragment of 
an octavo MS. book which belonged to 
Thomas Rawlinson arm., whose brother Rich- 
ard lent it to Hearne, the editor. The 
account is so definite that it seems to be- 
long to some visit of that King to the Abbey, 
even if wrongly dated, and therefore a com- 
plete translation of it may not be out of 
place. 

“a.p, 1406. xii. Calend Septembr, and it 
was the day of Sabbath, the 6th hour after 
nones [= 9 p.m.]. Henry by the grace of 
God King of England came from the town 
which is called Homecastrum [ Horncastle, 
sme 10 miles distant] to the Abbey of 
Bardney on horseback with a great, vener- 
able, and honest company, and the Abbot and 
Convent of the said monastery went to him 
with procession to the lower gates; the pro- 
cession being viewed, the serenissimus King 
Henry alighted from his horse, and with 
bent knees humbly kissed the holy Cross, and 
having been sprinkled with holy water, and 
censed with incense, he straightway stood 
up; and begun by the Cantor (gap. query 
the Canticle) of the Trinity, ‘‘ Be honor, 
virtue,’ he was led by the Abbot and Con- 
vent through the body of the Church to the 
high altar, with honour, as was becoming ; and 
the hymn being finished, and the oration said 
by the Abbot, he kissed the sacred relics, and 
through the middle of the choir making his 
way by the cloister, went up to the Abbot’s 
chamber, and there passed the night. Then 
the night being spent, there shone a high 
day which was dominical day; and about the 
sixth hour of the day the King descended 
into the cloister, and entered the church 
into the Chapel of St. Mary next the vesti- 
bule; it was strewn with red carpets, and 
hanging curtains, and adorned with many 
tegal ornaments; and there he heard two 
masses. Meanwhile however [gap] of the 
high mass [gap] water; which being fin- 
ished the procession went to Saint Mary, as 
is the custom on other dominical days 
throughout the year. Ended then [gap] the 
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procession went round the cloister, it was 
followed by the most illustrious King Henry, 
with his magnates; and the procession 
entered the choir, and the King went back 
into the Chapel whence he had come, and 
there sat all the time while high mass was 
completed. Then after the mass he went up 
through the cloister to his chamber for break- 
fasting. And, the seat being left vacant, 
the King reclined at the table at the west 
part, by the side of the Abbot’s couch, his 
two sons at the end of the table. At the 
other part of the Chamber, towards the north, 
sat the three Earls, famous but captives, and 
some of the King’s household. The Abbot 
of Bardenay, however, held the principal 
table in the Hall with the Bishop of Landagh 
[Llandaff), with other lords, and many 
knights, who had come, and with numerous 
domestics of the convent, and he eat through- 
out the morning. These truly are the names 
of the courtiers and princes who had come 
with the King: Lord Thomas the son of the 
King, Lord Umfrey another of his sons. 
And the three Parls, renowned and Scots; 
Earl of Dowglass, Earl of Ffyffe, Earl of 
Orkenay. And the Bishop of Landa, Wales. 
Lord de Gray of Codnor, Chamberlain of the 
lord King. Lord Richard de Kyngeston, 
treasurer of the lord King, and he was Dean 
of the Castle of Wyndesor, a man by all to 
be revered. Lord de Harynton in the west. 
Lord John Straunge knight, and seneschal 
of the King. Lord John de Andslay. Lord 
Henry de Richfordh. Lord William Fraunke. 
Lord Richard de Goldesbrygh. Lord John 
Lytilbyry. [three vacant spaces for lords]. 
Robert de Watyrton armig. and many other 
nobles and magnates, whose names are quite 
unknown to us. 

‘Immediately, however, after nones of 
the dominical day came the venerable Lord 
namely the Bishop of Lincoln, on horse-back 
from Lincoln, who was with twenty-four 
horses ; and the Lord Abbot received him with 
his retinue, as was proper in his habit, with 
some eight or ten of his brethren, the others 
being ignorant of the coming of so great a 
Prince, and they led him with honour to the 
gate of the Abbey next the oak-tree, and the 
business being explained for which he had 
come, he went back. And the venerable lord 
de Wylowghby, the same day after the rxth 
[hour] came to the King, and soon withdrew. 
And after the departure of these, the King 
went down by the cloister, and entered into 
the church, and saw there our librarian, and 
read in diverse books so long as he wished, 
and was pleased. Afterwards, indeed, he re- 
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turned, by the same way he had come, to his 
supper, and he spent the night.”’ 

Thus, as the departure of the King on the 
Monday is not reached, the MS. is evidently 
incomplete. It is difficult to believe that it 
is wholly imaginary, the work of a literary 
monk for the glorification of his house, for 
an event of such importance must have been 
too widely known to be forged. 

As regards the suggestion by A. E. &., 
p. 228, that September should be August, 
Letters Patent were signed at Westminster, 
Aug. 20, 21, 23, 24, leaving only the 22nd 


free. ALFRED WELBY. 


OATS-OF-ARMS OF ABBOTS (clxvii. 
172).—The family coats-of-arms of Abbots 
Kirton (d. 1462), Fascet (d. 1500) and Islip 
(d. 1532) may be found on their tombs in 
Westminster Abbey. It is probable that 
Abbot Colchester (d. 1420) also had his arms 
on his tomb, but no traces of colour now 
remain on the shields round the base. The 
arms of Abbot Nicholas Litlyngton (d. 1386) 
—‘* Argent quartering gules fretty or over 
all a bend azure with three fleurs-de-lis or 
thereon ’’—appear on the corbel shields of 
the College (formerly Abbots’) Hall and in 
the great Missal which he had made for the 
Abbey in 1383 and which is now one of the 
treasures of the library. The arms are rather 
a puzzle, for they are those of the Despenser 
family. There seems little doubt that Lit- 
lyngton was in fact closely and legitimately 
related to that family—Litlyngton is prob- 
ably only a place-name—but so far it has not 
been possible to fit him satisfactorily into the 
Despenser pedigree. His father had the dis- 


tinctive Despenser name of Hugh and his | 
LAWRENCE E. TANNER. 


mother was Joan. 
The Library, Westminster Abbey. 


UNUsvaL CHRISTIAN NAMES: 
THERMUTHIS (clxvii. 177, 213).—The 
name Thermuthis is not unknown, and has 
appeared more than once in ‘N. and Q.’ At 


11 S. x. 490 there was a query about it, the | 
death of Miss Thermuthis Baker having been | 
recorded in The Times on Nov. 17, 1914. On | 
p. 17 of the next volume I mentioned that, | 


according to Josephus, ‘ Antiquities of the 
Jews,’ bk. ii., chap. 9, G€ppovdis was the 
name of Pharaoh’s 
ted Moses, that this statement is_re- 
peated by Suidas, and that lian, ‘ De Nat. 
Animal.’ x, 31, said that the Egyptians 
called the sacred asp by this name. It is 
also given to a male character in Helio- 
dorus’s ‘ Athiopica,’ i. 30. It is quoted 
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further in Pape’s German lexicon of Greek 
proper names, 3rd ed., by G. E. Benseler, 
as the name of an Egyptian town in 
Stephanus of Byzantium. Alfred Wiede 
mann in his commentary on Herodotus, bk. 
ii, chap. 74, denies that there is any eyj- 
dence, so far, of the name in Egyptian, and 
rejects a suggestion of Brugsch as unproved, 
To this I now add that Smith and Wace’s 
‘ Dictionary of Christian Biography ’ ete,, 
under Thermuthis, contents itself with a 
reference to ‘‘ Epiph. Haer. Ixxviii. 24.” 
Under the name ‘ Epiphanius ’ the same dic- 
tionary gives accounts of no less than fifty- 
four persons. This one is clearly No. 1 of 
the list, Epiphanius, bishop of Salamis, in 
Cyprus, of the fourth century, and the pas- 
Sage is section seventy-eight of his ‘ Pan- 
arion.’ Another example of the name, in 
the form Thermuthes, is at 11 S. xi. 7, 
where Thermuthes Fauquier, widow of 
| Francis Fauquier, is mentioned, from a 
| mural tablet in Southam Church, Warwick- 
| shire, and her name with her husband’s said 
| to be inscribed ‘““on a flagon in use at this 
| church. Epwarp Bensty. 
(TEACHING OF WRITING AND MUSIC: 

WRITING-MISTRESSES (clxvii. 210), 
| —In the sixteenth century, Elizabeth Lucar, 
| Hester Inglis and Elizabeth Jane Weston 
| were famous for their calligraphy, and Mas- 
| sey, in his ‘ Origin and Progress of Letters,’ 
| tells us of Mary Johns (c. 1750), ‘‘ who sur 
| 





passes many writing-masters in the dextrous 
| use of the pen.’’ 
ever, that either 
| teachers of the art. 
| The only writing-mistress of whom we have 
| definite record, before the nineteenth cen- 
tury, is Elizabeth Penniston. In Samuel 
Pepys’s ‘ Calligraphical Collection,’ now pre- 
served at Magdalene College, Cambridge, is 
a trade-card : 


At the Maidens Writing School in Ave 
Mary Lane Leading out of Ludgate Hill to 
ye lower end of Pater Noster Row Young 
Ladies and Gentlemen Are taught the Arts 
of Fair Writing Arithmetick and True 
Spelling of English By Eliz: Penniston 
Daughter to Mr. Tho. Topham a late Emin- 
ent Writing Mr. of this City. Such as please 
may be taught at their Habitations. 
| Topham kept a writing-school at the Hand 
| and Pen in Fetter Lane during the last two 
| decades of the seventeenth century. 
| Topham’s name was not mentioned by Pepys 

in his ‘ List of Surviving Maister-Pen-Men,’ 
‘which he compiled in 1699, presumably Top- 
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ham had died before that year, and we may 
take it that his daughter set up her Maidens’ 
Writing School shortly afterwards. 


Beaconsfield. Amrose Heat. 
HERRIES SLAUGHTER (clxvii. 208). — 
This place-name commemorates the 


slaughter of Patrick Herries and the destruc- 
tio by fire of his tower of Knockshinnie by 
Andrew Herries, James Herries, Andrew Cot- 
ward and William Carlyle. I do not know 
in what year this took place; but on May 26, 
1528, remission was granted to these persons 
for their crime, and for ‘‘ intercommoning 
with Inglismen in tyme of weir [war].”’ 
(Piteairn’s ‘Criminal Trials,’ vol. i.e, 
p. *242). In this remission, Andrew Herries 
is described as ‘‘ bruther to William Lord 
Hereis ’’; but in Sir James Balfour Paul’s 
‘Scots Peerage’ (Edinburgh, 1907) it 
stated that he was the son of Herbert, first 
Lord Herries, whom he succeeded as second 
Lord, and was the father of William, third 
Lord Herries. There remains no indication 
of how near akin the murdered Patrick was 
to Andrew Herries; but the slaughter of 
Patrick appears to have been committed as 
a ready means of deciding the disputed suc- 
cession to the estate of Terreglis. 
Monreith. HERBERT MaxWELL. 


E TOWER OF LONDON: MARINE 
SQUARE (clxvii. 209).—There is men- 





is | 
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tion at the reference of three maps of Stuart | 


London drawn by “ne in 1927. 


I see that | 


“Little Tower Hill ’’ is called, in my second | 


map, ‘‘ Marine Square.’’ I think I must 
have had some justification for the name, 
which I cannot now recover. In Gasgoyne’s 
Map of Stepney, 1703, ‘‘ Marine Square ’’ is 
the name given to Well Close Square, with 
the Swedish Church in it, now called 
Prince’s Square. The growth of London 
under the Stuarts is extensively discussed in 
my ‘Growth of Stuart London,’ which Messrs. 
G. Allen and Unwin are publishing in Janu- 
ary. It will contain 560 pages, twenty maps, 
Magee other illustrations, and will cost 


Norman G. BreEtTT-J AMES. 


AMILY PRAYERS (clxvii. 173, 211). — 
I continue the daily practice of 


prayers each morning, before breakfast, at 
8.30 a.m., and on Sunday evenings, at 9.30 
pm. The family and indoor servants at- 
tend, and visitors usually do 60. The book 
which, for as long as I can remember, has 

used on these occasions, is ‘ Family 


my | 
father and grand-parents in ready family | 
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Prayers,’ by Henry Thornton, Esq., M.P., 
who is referred to in ‘N. and Q.’ at clxii. 
194 (1932). 

Hueu S. GLapsTone. 


‘PEAKERS OF THE IRISH HOUSE OF 
COMMONS (clxvii. 151).— 
John Chevron: 1449, 1450. 
Sir Thomas Cusack, Kt. (Dublin): 1536 ?, 
1541. 
James Stanyhurst (Dublin): 1556, 1559, 
1568. 
Sir Nicholas Walsh, Knt. (Waterford) : 
1585 


Sir John Davis, Knt. (Fermanagh Co.): 
1613. 

Serjeant Nathaniel 
1 


Cattelyn (Dublin): 


Sir Maurice Eustace, Knt. (Kildare Co.) : 
1639. 

Sir Audley Mervyn, Knt. (Tyrone Co.): 
1661 


Sir John Temple, Knt. (Carlow Co.): 
during Mervyn’s absence in England, 
1661. 

Sir Richard Nagle, Knt. (Cork Co.): 
1689. 

Sir Richard Levinge, Knt. (Blessington) : 
1692. 

Robert Rochfort (West Meath Co.): 1695. 

Alan Brodrick (Cork) : 1703; resigned 1710. 
Again 1713. 

John Forster (Dublin): 1710. 

William Conolly (Londonderry Co.) : 1715. 

Sir Ralph Gove, Bart. (Clogher): 1727; 
resigned 1756. 

Hon. John Ponsonby (Newtownards) : 
April, 1756, 1761, 1769; resigned 1771. 
As M.P. for Kilkenny Co. from 1761. 

Edmund Sexton Pery (Limerick), March, 
1771, 1776, 1783; resigned 1785. 

John Forster (Louth Co.): September, 
1785, 1790, 1798. 

Speakers before 1541 are probably unknown. 


J. B. Kine. 


YROSSWORD PUZZLES (clxvii. 171). 

In St. Nicholas (the American juvenile 
magazine) for 1882, of which I have a copy, 
there was a ‘‘ Riddle-Box ’’ each month, with 
‘*‘ Crossword enigmas’’ and figures such as 
‘* Quincunx,’’ ‘‘ Rhomboid,”’ etc., as well as 
acrostics. buried cities, rebuses, and many 
others. The first have nothing but the name 
in common with modern crosswords, but the 
figures are, in an elementary form, the same 
in principle as the latter. For instance, 
the quincunx : 
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* * 


has for clues across: 1, Lazy (slow); 2, To 
touch gently (tap); 3, Armorial ensigns 


(arms); 4, Chance (hap); 5, Short sleeps | 


(naps). The “diagonals’’ (reading down- 
ward from left to right and beginning with 
lower left-hand letter) are: 1, In winter 
(‘“‘n’’); 2, An exclamation (aha); 3, Narrow 
piece of leather (strap); 4, Lights (lamps) ; 
5, The Goddess of Plenty (Ops 
winter (‘‘w’’). 
in brackets. 

A “‘ crossword enigma ”’ begins, ‘‘ My first 
is in January, but not in February ”’ 
answer, ‘‘ J ’’; and by means of eight more 
similar lights, “‘ Joan of Arc”’ is spelt out. 

St. Nicholas was then in its ninth year, 
and there was no suggestion that these puzzles 
were novel. If they seem childish, it must 
be remembered that they were intended for 
juveniles. 

Some time before the ordinary man here 
had heard of modern crosswords, I remember 
being puzzled by some newspaper account of 
the craze in the States. I could only make 


I have given the answers 
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out that people there carried about slates | 


ruled in squares for some obscure purpose. 
As the numbers of the Sunday Times cross- 
words show, they have been appearing for 
almost ten years in that paper. 
Coe. B. 

PHE CHILD OF HALE (elxvi. 351; elxvii. 

210).—I have already written a paper 
to be read before the Historic Society of 
Lancashire and Cheshire this winter, deal- 
ing incidentally with, I think, all the refer- 
ences given by H. I. A., and I shall show 


ably be published in the 
actions. 
mis-statement about the pictures, some at 
least of which I can clear up. I am, of 
course, obliged to your correspondent for his 
trouble, but my query was only directed to 
the authority for Gregson’s story of the visit 
to Court, and the later references were known 
to me, as my query was intended to suggest, 
by saying that references later than Greg- 
son’s book were not required. RSB 


John Middleton, the ‘“‘ Child of Hale,” 
died in 1623, aged forty-five, and the inscrip- 
tion on his tombstone in the churchyard of 
Hale gives his height as 9ft. 3ins. (‘ Lan- 


Society’s Trans- 


There has been much confusion and | 
| printed, of which I possess one. 
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|cashire’ (Little Guide), F. H. Cheetham, 
| 1920). The Times, 10 Feb., 1905, gave the fol- 
, lowing dimensions of Machnow, the Russian 
giant: height, 9ft. 3ins. ; weight, 25st. 10lbe. ; 
measurement of hand from wrist to the top 
of second finger, 2ft. He was then in his 
twenty-third year. H. ASKew 


YHURCH SILVER PRESENTED By 
LADIES (elxvii. 182; s.v. ‘ Memora- 
bilia ’).—Following your note on this sub- 
ject, I would call attention to some eccles- 
| lastical plate preserved in churches. I have 
in my collection a superb pair of candle 
sticks bearing the London hall-mark for 1698, 
and inscribed: ‘‘ The Gift of Alvia de 
Voeux to ye Parish of St. Anne’s, West- 
minster.’’ These were kept in the vestry 
_until 1896, when I saved them from being 
| sold for £8 as “old silver’’ for the Church 
Restoration Fund, and paid the antiquarian 
value for them. They were exhibited in the 
great exhibition of silver at the Burling- 
ton Fine Arts Club in 1900 (Case N. no. 15) 
and were described in the superb catalogue 
published in 1901. 


Epwarp Heron-ALLen. 


HE SMALLEST BOOK IN _ THE 
WORLD (clxvii. 165).—Your corres- 
pondent is—I have no hesitation in saying— 
using mistaken terms in describing Le 
Reveille Matin. No book could possibly be 
folded and bound, much less illustrated and 
painted 1.8 by 1.3 millimeters in size. it 
could not be ‘‘ handled ’’—even under a 
microscope. The smallest book ever ‘‘printed” 
--i.e., reproduced by photography from 
printed pages—was the Rubdiyaét of Omar 
Khayyam issued as a curiosity by Charles 
Hardy Meigs, of Cleveland, Ohio, U.S.A., 


‘ 3 . | in 1900. Of this I communicated a full note 
slides of all known portraits, which will prob- | and description to ‘N. and Q.’ in its issue 


of 10 Aug., 1901. Of the book from which 
it was ‘‘ reduced,’’ only eight copies were 
The ‘‘mini- 
ature’’ can only be read under a_ micro 
scope, with a 1 inch objective and A eye- 


pleces. Epwarp HeEron-A.ten. 


IVES OF SAINTS WANTED: SAINT 
IDA (or IDDA) (clxvii. 193, 228).—This 
name is one of the many forms of the name 
of St. Itha the Virgin, a full history of whom 
is to be found in the “ Bollandists ’’ (Acta 
Sanctorum quotquot toto orbe coluntur, etc., 
etc. First edition, Antwerp, 1643; Editio 
novissima, Paris, 1863-1894, vol. ii., p. 344) 
under date 15 Jan. A terrible and turgid 
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document which I translated in 1904. Ishall 
je happy to give your correspondent all par- 
jicalars if he cares to communicate with me. 


Epwarp HERon-ALLEN. 


USAN WARNER, AUTHOR (clxvii. 173, 
212).—I believe that her books were 
yidely read in England in the mid-Victorian 
riod; my mother had a number of them. 
A biography of Susan Warner is mentioned | 
in‘The Provincial Lady in America,’ by | 
E. M. Delafield (1934), the third and latest— 
but not, all her readers will hope, the last— | 
of the amusing diaries of the Provincial | 
lady. ‘‘ Mrs. E.’’ is her hostess at Phila- 
delphia : 
Mrs. E. says she likes The Wide Wide World. 
4m pleased at this, and we talk about it at 
immense length, and I tell her that a Life of 
§usan Warner exists, which she seems to think 
impossible, as she has never heard of it (p. 196). 
G. H. Wuite. 


22, South Norwood Hill. 


ATIN AS AN INTERNATIONAL LAN- 
GUAGE (clxvii. 67, 138, 176, 211, 231). 
-Let me heartily congratulate Famity 
Doctor on his heroic attempt to put my test 
into some kind of Latin. Personally, I call a 
“second class carriage ’’ plostellum secundar- 
ium: and a ‘‘ smoker,’ fumidum or fumeum 
(avoiding clumsy periphrases as far as pos- 
sible). Panis gravidus, unpleasant as it 
looks, is only the ordinary Italian for a 
“sandwich,’? put back into its Latin orig- | 


’ 





inal: and for ‘‘ sausage’’ you have quite | 
god Latin in farcimentum or botulus: 


moreover, in most places mortadella is quite | 
intelligible: as would also be salpicho or 
salsisso (-nis). 

Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


“MO BROACH THE ADMIRAL ”’ (clxvii. 

208).—I have always understood that | 
this unpleasant story referred to Lord Nel- | 
son after Trafalgar. 


| pseudonym 0 r shir 
| knows that Nelson was a reincarnation of Sir 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. | 


HorPus SURNAME (clxvii. 
213).—William de Hopwas was a monk 


in St. Werburgh’s Abbey, Chester, in 1409, | 
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119, 178, | 
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derivation, and the place-name Hopewas or 
Hopwas, appears to be the more promising 
clue. 
W. WALTER GILL. 

OWING TO ONE WHO SNEEZES 

(clxvii. 117, 157, 214, 230).—When I lived 
with my parents in Naples (1873-1893) it 
was the invariable custom to say: ‘‘ Salute !’’ 
(Good health!) to anyone who sneezed. My 


| nurse and others, speaking in the Neapoli- 


tan dialect, would say: ‘‘ Crisce sant!’ (in 
Italian, ‘‘ Cresci santo!), i.e., Grow saintly ! 


A. R. 


JOMMEMORATION OF HENRY VI IN 

THE TOWER (clxvii. 172).—It is per- 
haps to be noted, for it is often forgotten, 
that Henry VI, although never canonised, 
came very near it, for Julius Il favoured 
it, as well as the House of Tudor, and many 
who invoked the King in prayer. See Car- 
dinal Gasquet’s ‘ Religious Life of King 
Henry VI,’ 1924; and Campbell Dodgson, 
‘ English Devotional Woodcuts,’ in the 
Walpole Society’s seventeenth volume, 1929. 


OLYBRIUS. 


RAKE’S GHOST (elxvii. 210).—The tre- 
ference seems to be to Mr. Alfred Noyes’s 
poem, ‘ Drake (an English epic),’ 1908. In 
an article in The Times of 28 Aug., 1916, 
p. 5, Mr. Noyes wrote that 

There is a tale in Devonshire that Sir Fran- 
cis Drake has not merely listened for his drum 
during the last 300 years, but has also heard 
and answered it on more than one naval oc- 
It was heard, as the men of the Brix- 
ham trawlers can testify, about one hundred 
years ago, when a little man under the 
of Nelson (for all Devonshire 
Francis) went sailing by to Trafalgar. 

This statement was quoted with approval 
in the Western Morning News of 15 Aug., 
1933. 

M. 


St RADEGUND: DEDICATIONS (clxvii. 
193, 228).—In Miss Francis Arnold- 


when he was unfortunate enough to be robbed | Forster’s ‘ Studies in Church Dedications ~ 


of his money and books by two of the breth- 
ten (Morris, ‘ Chester in the Plantagenet and 
Tudor Reigns,’ p. 128). 

With regard to the origin of the name 
Hoppus, it may be remarked that Bardsley, 
in his ‘ Dictionary of Surnames,’ says that 
it is the same as Hobhouse. Such a rare 
surname is unlikely to have more than one 


| (1899; iii. 353, 445) three English churches 


are given as being exclusively dedicated to 
St. Radegund, i.e., Maplebeck, Notts; 
Scruton, Yorks (N. R.); and Grayingham, 
Lincoln; whilst two others are dedicated to 
her conjointly with St. Mary the Virgin, 
i.e., Postling, Kent, and Whitwell, Isle of 
Wight; two of the above, however, have also 
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alternative dedications, i.e., Maplebeck (St. | 


John) and Postling (Mother of God). Mr. 
F. Bond (‘ Dedications of English Churches,’ 
1914, p. 328) also gives the ancient English 
dedications as five. 

On the Continent, Ste. Radegonde, at 
Poitiers, is said to have been founded by her, 
in 560, and her empty coffin is still shown 
there. This, however, is possibly less the 
case of a dedication in the strict sense than 
that of the name of a founder becoming at- 
tached to his foundation. This is probably 
true of many Cornish, so-called dedications, 
where, according to Borlase (‘ Age of the 
Saints,’ p. 44, as quoted by Mr. Bond, Jbid. 
239), 
it was customary when any holy man, were 
he bishop or priest, wished to found a church 

. . that he should come himself to the spot 
on which the future edifice was to be raised, 
and here continue forty days in the exercise of 
prayer and fasting. ‘This done, the ceremony 
was completed, and all that was required by 
way of consecration was effected. 

The period of forty days was obviously de- 
termined by the duration of the Temptation ; 
while the procedure itself, at any rate in the 
Yorkshire instance of the foundation by St. 
Cedd of the monastic church of Lastingham 
(N. R.), was governed by the desire ‘‘ to 
cleanse the place . . . from former crimes. . 
that it might become acceptable to our Lord.”’ 
In this description by Bede (Hist. Eccles., 
iilil., 23; J. Charles Wall’s ‘ Monastic 
Church of Lestingham,’ ? 1894, p. 17) we 
find that the time chosen by St. Cedd was 
actually the Forty Days of Lent. 


Joseru E. Morris. 


Totnes, Devon. 
PAPIER TELLIERE (clxvii. 151, 230).— 

Papier tellitre, also known as papier 
ministre and papier d’état (‘‘ parce qu’il est 
ordinairement en usage pour copier les 
états’’) takes its name from Louis XIV’s 
minister, Michel Le Tellier. In Ré6rig’s 
‘ Dictionnaire technologique’ it is described 
as ‘“‘ sorte de papier frangais de 482 mm. de 
largeur et de 366 mm. de hauteur.”’ 


BENJAMIN WALKER. 


QL LOCKS AND KEYS (clxvii. 210).- 
In ‘ Letters of a Weardale Soldier’ 
(1912), William Morley Egglestone, copying 
from Hutchinson’s ‘ History of Durham,’ 
vol. iii., tells us that 

near the centre of Stanhope Park, on the 
north is a place called Warden Hill, or War- 
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| den Law, where the ancient deeds and evidenog 
| touching the estates are kept in an iron chegt 


| He mentions an old manuscript rent-rojj 
| belonging to a Weardale estate in his 
session, from which he gives the followin 
note concerning this chest : 

1793, March 9. There is a box or kist whic 
| has four keys belonging to it, which has, 

great many old writings in it belonging to th 
proprietors of the park and forest of Weardak 
at Mr. George Brumwells, of Weardale [Wap 
den] Hill, near Westgate, who has the key. Mp, 
John Emerson, Earnwell, one key; Mr. Emer. 
son Muschamp, of Brotherlee, one key; anj 
= John Wallis, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, on 
ey. 

He says that he examined this heavy chest 
many years before his book was published, 
and it was found to weigh 15st. 5lbs., whence 
he concluded that it must contain a mass gd 
manuscript matter. The ‘‘ Weardale Sol 
dier’’ of the title was Lieutenant John 
Brumwell, who met with his death at Ciudad 
Rodrigo, Jan. 19, 1812. He was grandson 
of the George Brumwell who held one of the 
keys of the chest. 

In the Durham Cathedral Library are two 
chests of oak, iron-bound, of uncertain date, 
though probably earlier than 1300. They 
were formerly in the old Treasury. One, a 
money chest, is divided into four compart 
ments for holding the receipts of the separate 
estates of four officers of the monastery, the 
bursar, the almoner, the sacrist and the hoe 
teller. The chest has five locks, all differ. 
ent, three padlocks and two inserted. One 
| key was held by each of the four officers, 
and the fifth by the Prior. Thus no one 
| officer was able to open the chest except in 
| the presence of the other three and the 
| Prior. The second and larger chest is lined 

with canvas, and was used to hold the title 
deeds of the estates of the Prior of the Con- 
vent. It has three locks and arrangements 
for two padlocks besides. (See ‘ History of 
Durham Cathedral Library,’ by H. D. 
Hughes, 1925). 


H. Askew. 


ADDISON (clxvii. 84, 122, 214).—As Ma 

T. Cann Hucues has always understood 
that Dean Addison was of Chester descent, 
may I be allowed to direct attention to 4 
‘Gossiping Guide to Shap and Hawes 
| water,’ by S. W. Partington, who says: 
|“ At a short distance [from Meaburn Hall] 
| is Meaburn Town Head, where Lancelot At- 
— the father of Joseph Addison, was 
| Nas 


H. Asxew. 
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(PPLAND FAMILY (clxiv. 302; clxvii. 
34, 123, 157, 196).—Sir John Coupland, 
mentioned at the last two references, does 
not appear to have had any direct descend- 
mts. The earliest recorded Coupland of 
(oupland, a township in the parish of Kirk- 
newton, Northumberland, is Sampson Coup- 
land, the founder of the family. Me was the 
lessee of land in the township at an early 
date and was succeeded by his son, another 

Sampson, who died before 1274. David 
Coupland, the latter’s son, appears in the 
family pedigree as the father of Simon, 
John and Agnes. Simon Coupland, living 
in 1323, had an illegitimate daughter, Joan, 
the wife of Walter Mautalent. John Coup- 
land was the father of Sir John, who claimed 
the Coupland lands as the heir of Simon in 
188. Agnes Coupland married Walter of 
Howtel and died before 1317. She had two 
wns, Thomas, died s.p. before 1338, and 
Roger, who claimed his brother’s inheritance. 

Sir John Coupland married Joan, daugh- 
ter of Alice, daughter of Simon, son of Mar- 
garet of Lanton. He was slain 30 Dec., 
1363, and his wife Joan died in 1375. There 
isno recorded issue. The arms of the family 
aregiven as, Argent on across sable a molet 
argent. That Sir John had Scottish connec- 
tions is shown by the fact that he held the 
post of constable of Roxburgh, and was 
Sheriff of Roxburghshire, a position he held 
along with the sheriffdom of Northumber- 
land. He was the last of the Couplands of 
Coupland. “(See Pedigree, Vol. xi., ‘ His- 
tory of Northumberland ’). 

The Copelands seem to have disappeared 
from Bootle in the early part of the reign 
of Henry VI, the heiresses having inter- 
married with the Hudlestons, Penningtons 
and Senhouses, all local families of note. 
Richard Copeland appears to have been the 
last of this line. 


Nathaniel Welsh, the third son of John 
Welsh, who married Elizabeth, third and 
youngest daughter of John Knox, the Scot- 
tish reformer, was sent to the grammar 
school of Aberdeen, where he was boarded 
by Mr. David Wedderburn, master of the 
shool. For his board the town council of 
Aberdeen agreed to pay £80 quarterly for 
four years. This sum was derived from a 
grant made for the use of the college by Mr. 
Patric Copland. 1 presume this Cop- 
land would belong to the family in which 
Ma. SeTON-ANDERSON is interested. 

Nathaniel Welsh died young. He was 
shipwrecked, but succeeded in swimming to 





a desert rock, where, however, he perished 
from lack of food. is body was afterwards 
found; it was in an attitude of prayer. 
(‘ Genealogical Memoirs of the Family of 
Knox,’ Charles Rogers, 1879). 


Whellan mentions a curious portrait of 
Thomas Skelton on the staircase of Mun- 
caster Castle. Skelton is described as ‘‘ the 
fool of Muncaster.”” He is dressed in a 
check gown, blue, yellow and white: under 
his arm is an earthen dish with ears; in his 
right hand a white wand; in his left a white 
hat, bound with pink ribbands and with blue 
bows; in front a paper on which is written 
““Mrs. Dorothy Copeland.’’ Inscribed on 
the picture is: ‘‘ Thos. Skelton late Fool of 
Muncaster’s last Will and Testament,’’ con- 
sisting of thirty-two rhymed lines, two of 
which run: 

Fair Dolly Copeland in m 

Monstrous fair is she, an 

rest, 

Who was Dorothy Copeland? Was she 
one of the Bootle Copelands said to have 
married into the Pennington family? 


H. ASKEW. 


NN SIGN: “THE THREE HATS” 

(clxv. 389, 465; clxvi. 34, 268).—In a guide- 
book, ‘The Way About Kent,’ one of a series 
published by Iliffe and Son for cyclists about 
1891, in a list of towns and villages of this 
county, I find, under ‘‘ Milton, near Sitting- 
bourne,’’ on a creek of the Swale, ‘‘ there is, 
or was at that time, a ‘ Three Hats Inn.’ ”’ 
Until I saw this, I was under the impres- 
sion that the old Islington hostelry was the 
only one of the name known. It is certainly 
the only one mentioned by Larwood. Is any- 
thing known of the Kentish Three Hats loc- 
ally? It might be interesting to learn if it 
still exists, and whether there is any tradi- 
tion in Kent concerning the origin there of 
this rare inn-sign. 


cap is placed; 
as good as all the 


C. P. Hate. 


FOLK-LORE OF THE BEE (clxvii. 210).— 

For Virgil’s influence on Dante with re- 
gard to ideas about the Bee, see Richard 
Thayer Holbrook’s book, ‘ Dante and the Ani- 
mal Kingdom,’ New York, 1902, pp. 355-359. 


O. F. Basrer. 


ALZAC: REFERENCE WANTED (clxvii, 

193).—Balzac’s phrase reminds me of a simi- 

lar w+ e in Jan Van Avond’s ‘ Drought, A 

South African Parable’ (Ernest Benn Std.) : 

“ The slow, shy budding of the coy flower, con- 
tentment.”’ 0. F. B. 
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The Library. 


The Story of the English Bridgettines of 
Syon Abbey. By John Rory Fletcher. 
(Syon Abbey, South Brent, Devon: 3s. 6d.) 


We are glad to call the attention of our 

readers to this book. Syon is the only 
religious house founded in England before the 
Reformation which has kept its identity 
through years of exile and returned, in all 
essentials unchanged from what it was at the 
start, to continue its life in the country of 
its origin. Canon Fletcher begins with tell- 
ing us that for three hundred years, though 
often in great poverty, the convent, in alien 
lands, remained firm in its determination to 
preserve itself English. Constantly and en- 


tirely recruited from English subjects, it | 


withstood again and again pressure from cir- 
cumstance or from authority towards easing 
its difficulties or gratifying its neighbours 
by taking subjects of other nationalities 
one only exception is noted in all the long 
period of existence abroad. What this 
meant is unfolded in a story, of which the 
bare outline has, indeed, long been known, 
but which has only recently, through re- 
search in many quarters, been worked out 
into something like fulness. The Bridget- 


tines, founded in Sweden in the latter part | 


of the fourteenth century, were brought to 
England and, after some vicissitudes, settled 
at Syon, in Isleworth, in the earlier half of 
the fifteenth century. Henry V., at the 


suggestion of Fitzhugh, was the main instru- | 
ment in their establishment, Syon being one | 


of the houses founded in expiation of the 
crimes which had seated the House of Lan- 
caster on the throne. In the century or so 
at Isleworth, the Bridgettines seem to have 
been happy themselves and to have been be- 
loved and revered beyond most religious com- 
munities. Placed under the rule of St. 
Austin and rendered independent of the 
mother-house in Sweden, Syon, according to 
the rule delivered to St. Bridget, was a 
double monastery of men and women, in 
which, in separate choirs in the chapel speci- 
ally designed for the Order, the Sisters sang 
the Hours of the Bridgettine Office of Our | 
Lady alternately with the Hours of the 
Divine Office sung by the Brothers. It prob- 
ably added to the esteem in which Syon was 
held that accumulation of wealth was forbid- 
den by the rule, any surplus of money or | 
food being given year by year to the poor. 


| to it the privileges of a perpetual, instead of 
| triennial, Abbess, and papal enclosure. 


—— 


When the changes began, Syon had its marty 
_for that cause for which Sir Thomas Moy 
| laid down his life in Richard Reynolds, yy 
| of their priests; and in due course, with th 
| rest of the religious houses, 
| pressed. After twelve years of vicissitude in 
| England and in part abroad—two of whid 
under Mary saw them back at Isleworth- 
| the community, under the courageous leader. 
| ship of Catherine Palmer, definitely quite 
| England. Flanders received them first, noy 
| as refugees, housed, often in terrible discon. 
fort, by compassionate religious of othe 
Orders, now dwelling in a house of their 
own. From 1559 to 1580 was a time of end. 
less disturbance in the Low Countries, ani 
what this involved for Syon Canon Fletcher’ 
| studies have made clearer than before. In 
| 1580 the sisters fled to Rouen, where, fir 
| in one house, then in another, they stayed 
for fourteen years. They saw Rouen twice 
| besieged ; their fortunes became entangled in 
the politics governing the religious war, and 
in 1594, after encounter with much difficulty 
and endurance of many distresses, they mad 
good their flight from France to Portugal. 
For nearly three hundred years they found 
|a resting-place at Lisbon. In_ the great 
| earthquake of 1755 their convent was de 
| troyed, though not one of the community was 
| killed. 
The wars of the early nineteenth century 
|. and the political situation in Portugal in 
| the generations following gave increasing u- 
| easiness to the position of Syon at Lisbon, 
| and called more than once for intervention 
from England. At length, the disabilities of 
Roman Catholics in England having been now 
for some time removed, Syon in 1861 came 
home from exile. The community at the time 
| of its arrival numbered eight choir sisters, two 
choir novices and two lay sisters. They st- 
tled first at Spettisbury in Dorsetshire; 
moved thence in 1887 to Chudleigh in Devon- 
shire; and finally, in 1925, to their present 
| house at South Brent, Devon. No longer a 
| double monastery, Syon in other respects fol- 
| lows the Bridgettine rule of life as it was 
| followed at Isleworth, and has had restored 


it was sup 





Several characters stand out more or les 
clearly in this long story, and since in place 
and time it is connected with so many Vvicis 
situdes and upheavals, there is in it plenty 
of adventure and incident. It is certainly 
a fine record of tenacity. Our author gives 
it to us in a straightforward narrative evl- 
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dently intended, in the first instance, for 
waders (perhaps of the simpler sort) of his 
gwn communion. But the more practised 
reader will not fail to observe the evidences 
of research, the scholarly and, within 
gale laid down, ample and_ well-balanced 
weatment of the history, and the skill with 
which so much is conveyed in so few words, 
yet without any stodginess. It is difficult to 
put the book down. This latter reader 
would, of course, have liked a bibliography, 
and more references to sources than are given, 
and further some purely political accounts 
from the point of view of the difficulties 
which Foster had to encounter, and genea- 
logical particulars of the abbesses, and 
what not — which is only a way of saying 
that we wish Canon Fletcher could see his 
way to embodying the newly discovered 
material in a full documented monograph, 
designed for the student and expert, on the 
history of Syon during its time of exile. 


The Struggle for the Freedom of the Press 
from Cacton to Cromwell. by William M. 
Clyde. 
drews University). 


RIGINALLY a thesis for a doctorate, this 


| terest which had the upper hand. 


the | 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
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control of many fighting interests, and what 
ruled was what immediately served the in- 
It is a 
scene of confusion and the mere narration 
of its progress in such a way that it can be 
comprehended deserves a meed of apprecia- 
tion. While availing himself of the work 
of scholars who have gone before him, Dr. 
Clyde has made considerable independent ex- 
amination of the original deposit and has 
come to his own conclusions, which differ, 
we observe, in several points, from those of 
the principal authority on this subject. On 
the whole, he is inclined to look favourably 
on Cromwell and the men of his party, and 
to put the kindest interpretation on their 
proceedings. It is, perhaps, not sufficiently 


| clear what collections he was using, whether 


(Humphrey Milford for St. An- | 


book will undoubtedly strike readers as | 


the result of alert and careful study of the 
material to the writer’s hand. A good fea- 
ture in it is the attempt to envisage the early 
treatment of the press from the point of view 
of authorities who as yet had not conceived 
the idea that liberty for it was desirable or 
possible, still less that it was a right. Ideas 
about liberty, and the liberty of the press 
among them, which for several generations 
have been regarded as established beyond any 
doubt or attack, have now, in several quar- 
ters, been pulled up and thrown, as journal- 
ism likes to put it, into the melting-pot. 
Whether or how far the press should be free 
has become a practically debateable question 
again. Certainly one can read the accounts 
of suppression and of the evasion of prohi- 
bitions, with a better understanding of either 
side than would have been possible to our 
grandfathers. In the first half of the seven- 
teenth century, as in our own day in coun- 
tries where the liberty of the press has been 
impugned, abstract and academic argument 
had to give way to emergencies of the mom- 
ent. It had the future, in great measure, 
as its inheritance, for in England, at any 
rate, the liberty of the press is a principle 
that has taken firm hold; but meanwhile, 


he had the whole of the extant sources at his 
disposal, or again, whether he had scrutin- 
ized the authorities he was relying on. A 
statement on these matters and some set dis- 
cussion of them might have been useful. The 
appendixes are well chosen and should not be 
missed, 


Proceedings of the Cambridge Antiquarian 
Society, October 1932-1933, Vol. XXXIV. 
Edited by E. A. B. Barnard. (Cambridge: 
Bowes and Bowes. £1 5s. net). 


HE first place in this very interesting vol- 

ume is given to Mrs. Arundel Esdaile’s 
paper on English Sculpture at Cambridge 
from the sixteenth to the eighteenth century. 
Mrs. Esdaile has done much both to extend 
and to inform the widely revived interest in 
work of this period, and her appreciation of 
the examples at Cambridge represents as well 


| as any her feeling for it, and her close scrut- 


iny of its merits in detail. Her evident en- 
joyment of design such as that seen in Cat- 


| terns’s monument to Sir John Finch and Sir 


Thomas Baines in the chapel of Christ’s 
College, or in the Clare College mantelpiece, 
will strike many readers as a revitalisation, 
so to call it, of formulae which have long 
been, for most people, dead. She bids us 
remember that the cherubs and wreaths of 
roses which to us are meaningless, were 


| originally symbolical of the resurrection, as 


books and newspapers were subject to the ’ 


pyramids and obelisks were of eternity, and 
probably attempts of this kind to re-capture 
the inner significance of what may easily 
be thought mere decoration will do as much 
to restore a sense for the sculpture of these 
two centuries as even her careful, discrimin- 
ating praise. Leaving aside Roubiliac, and 
the ante-chapel at Trinity, she has a good 
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deal in Cambridge to work upon, and it is 
to be noted that since this paper was read 
two years ago, she has been able to add to it 
several new discoveries. A paper which adds 
a little to our knowledge of one of the most 
attractive topics in English art is the 


account of ——- Alabaster Carvings in | 


Cambridgeshire by Canon H. J. E. Burrell 


and the Rev. G. Montagu Benton, who are | 


specially concerned with some fragmentary 
but still precious remains, hitherto un- 
recorded, which turned up in 1897 at Wood 
Ditton, when the blocked north-east window 
of the chancel was being opened up. Mr. A. 
S. F. Gow’s account of a seventeenth-century 
Cambridge seal-box is concerned with the box 
for the University seal attached to the pat- 
ent of the Duke of Albemarle as Chancellor 
of the University in 1682, and likewise with 
the biography and the accounts of Samuel 


Urlin, the Cambridge goldsmith of the period. | 


Mr. E. Saville Peck’s discussion of John 
Francis Vigani, first Professor of Chemistry 
in the University of Cambridge, after giving 
an outline of Vigani’s life, of which little is 
known, and an estimate of his services to 
science, goes thoroughly into the Materia 
Medica cabinet and its contents still in the 
library of Queens’ College—a curious and 


instructive little collection of materials and | 


of letters and invoices. Another handful of 
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| Accidents,’ by Sir Arthur Clarke (1849: 19s, 
| 6d.). There is an interesting set of papers 
| offered for a few shillings each on the sub. 
| ject of electric light as this was known in 
| the ’eighties, the best of which is, apparently, 
| the ‘Apergu Pratique sur |’éclairage élec 
trique’’ of M. Simon (Paris, 1885: 12s. 6d.), 
Bulletin No. 12 describes miscellaneous 
items. Here are Gabriel Plattes’s book on 
Agriculture, ‘ A Discovery of Infinite Trea 
sure hidden since the world’s beginning . . .” 
(1639: £9); Sir Tobie Matthew's translation 
of the ‘ Audi, Filia’ of St. Juan of Avila 
(1620: £7 10s.); a collection of works on 
Christopher Columbus — for the most part 
French — ranging in date from 1894 to 1922; 
a copy, Offered for three guineas, of Messrs, 
Pollard and Redgrave’s ‘Short Title Cata- 
| logue of Books . . . 1475-1640’; and a col. 
| lection of twenty-odd broadside ballads which 





| includes a piece addressed to all his ‘‘Worthy 
| Masters and Mistresses in the Parish of St. 
| George’s, Hanover Square and Grosvenor 
| Street Ward,” by their beadle and bellman, 
Edward Noble (1751: 15s.) as well as ‘A 
New Ballad of bold Robin Hood’ with an 
ancient wood-cut at the top of it (c. 1700: 
£1 5s.) and, of the same date, ‘A Pretty 
| Ballad of the Lord of Lorn and the False 
| Steward’ (£1 2s.). 


old papers is brought before us in Professor | 


Minns’s ‘ A Cambridge Vintner’s Accounts, 
ce. 1511.’ 
second instalment of his work on 
Waterways, and Dr. T. S. Hele and Mr. H. 


S. Bennett describe recent discoveries made in | 


the course of reconstructing the Old Library 
of Emmanuel College. 


BOOKSELLER’s CATALOGUE. 


We have received from Messrs. James 
TREGASKIS AND Son their Caxton Head Bul- 
letins Nos. 11 and 12. The former gives a 


list of recently acquired books and pamph- | 


lets on applied Science in the XIX century. 
There is one, dated 1843, about Babbage’s 
Calculating Machine (£1 15s.); another, 
dated 1873, is Clerk Maxwell’s ‘ Treatise on 
Electricity and Magnetism,’ to be had for 
£1; and we observed also a first edition of 


Sir Humphrey Davy’s paper ‘ On the Fire- | 


Damp of Coal Mines’ (1816: £3 5s.) and ‘ A 
Code of Instructions for the Treatment of 
Sufferers from Railroad and Steam-Boat 





Major Gordon Fowler has here the | 
Fenland | 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot undertake to answer queries 
| privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
old books or prints 


Communications of every kind should be ad- 
dressed to 14, Burleigh Street, Strand, London, 
pain and not to the printer at High Wy- 
combe, 


| APPROVED ‘Queries’ are inserted free of. 
| charge. Contributors are requested always to 
| give their names and addresses, for the infor- 

mation of the Editor, ana not recessarily for 
| publication. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corre® 
| pondents are requested to oy within paren. 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series volume and page 
at — the contribution in question is to 
found. 


Wuaen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
| the envelope the number of the page 

| *N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 
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